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AN OUTLINE OF RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


What an individual becomes at any time during his exis- 
tence is determined by three things: 
1 What he is by Heredity. 
2 What he has in his Environment. 
3 What he does with his Heredity and Environment. 


HEREDITY: PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL 
I. PuystcaL on OrcANic Herepiry. (That form of in- 
heritance which relates man to his ancestors, remote as 
well as near). 
1 Some Factors in Physical or Organic Heredity. 

1) Instincts: Tendencies to act in a certain defi- 
nite way without previous training and with- 
out any conscious end in view. 

2) Capacity: Ability to do and become. Instincts 
are racial while capacity is individual. 


3) Temperament: Disposition of mind. The four 
rather distinct types of temperament are san- 
guine, choleric, melancholic and phlegmatic. 


4) Physical constitution: Tall parents are likely 
to have tall children, just as short parents have 
short children. 

2 Some General Characteristics of Physical Heredity. 

1) Children usually resemble their parents. 

2) Like tends to beget like. 
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) Inheritance is nor ample but complex. 


4) These wa tendency to revert to the normal 


S$) Heredirn best owns 


general capacity rather than 
spoctal ability. 


©) Offspring, trequently show characteristics of 


remote ancestors. 
7) Not all hereditary qualities appear at birth. 


8) It would seem that Parents transmit to their 
offsprings what they received, not what they 
acguire during their life time. 


* Some Groups of Hereditary Qualities. 


1) Organic: Man inherits qualities which he 
shares in common with all living organisms, 
both plant and animal. Example—Response 
to stimulation. 


2) Animal: Man inherits qualities which he shares 
in common with all species of the animal king- 
dom. Example—Automatic and reflex forms 
uf behavior. 

4) Human: Man inherits qualities which belong 


to him exclusively as a human being. Example 
—Moral and religious tendencies. 


4) Kacial: Man inherits certain racial qualities 
which distinguish hin from all other races of 
men. bxample—Anglo-Saxon, Mongolian, Jew 
cic., etc, 

5) Family: Man inherite certain family qualities 
which distusguish hun fram all other famul) 
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4 Some Histone Laws of Phusecal Heresy 


1) The Mendéehan lews of cambscateom Viemdel’s 
experuments woth garéem pea~s. Demeraet ax) 
recessive twpes on beredety 


2) The Galtoman laws 


(1) The law of smorsers) oherneance. 


(2) The law of heb nad rel Caer. 


5 Inheritance ot Acquired Characters 


1) Lamarck’s theory of “Use and Disuse”. do 
credited by tests and observinon. 


2) The Brown Sequard test with guinea pig 
3) Modera revival ot the Lamarikian theory. 


4) Mutations mot tranemotted. 


5) Mast tiologiats hold to the view that bodily 
modifications untuced by use and disuse are not 
transoutted. 


6 The Question of Prenatal Lothience. 
1) A beliet popular with the masses, 
2) Diseredited by all reputable physicians. 
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3) So-called ‘“‘marks” due to uterine maladjust- 
ments. 


Reference Reading 


Averill: Psychology for Normal Schools, 144—189. 

Conklin: Heredity and Environment, 3—297 
(Oniginal ed. ) 

Downing: The Third and Fourth Generation. 
(Entire book) 

Guyer: Being Well-Born, 1—194 (1916 ed.) 

Horne: Idealism in Education. (Entire book) 

Jewett: The Next Generation, 1—80. 

Newman: Readings in Evolution, Genetics and 
Eugenics, 287-472. 

Popeno and Johnson: 4 pplied Eugenics, 1-146. 

Reid: Laws of Heredity. (Entire book) 

Thomson: Heredity. . (Entire book; last ed.) 

Walter: Genetics. (Entire Book). 


SPIRITUAL Hergpity. (That form of inheritance 
which relates man to God). 


Man has a Spiritual Nature which Relates Him to 
God just as his Physical Nature Relates him to his 


Ancestors. 


1) Historical evidence: No tribe or people have 
been found without a religion. Religion seems 
to be one of humanity’s common denominators. 


2) Biological evidence: An organism becomes only 
through development what it was in germ to 
start with. Education and environment do not 
endow; they only develop. 


3) Psychological evidence: The soul within cor- 
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responds to the world without. Every quality 
within the soul has a corresponding reality out- 
side the soul. 


A matter of common observation. In times of 
exaltation or grief, man naturally turns to a 
“higher power” external to himself. 


The Bible Portrays Man as a Dual Being. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


God created man from the dust of the earth 
(biological man) and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life( spiritual man), and man be- 
came a living soul. 


At death, biological man returns to dust, his 
original element, but spiritual man returns to 
the God who made him. 


Biological man is represented as being a little 
above the “worm of the dust’’, while spiritual 


man is said to be just a “little lower than the 
angels.” 


Some Outstanding Differences between Man and the 
Highest Forms of Animal Life. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Religion can be attributed to no animal below 
man. 


Man is capable of developing a feeling of 


“oughtness” or moral responsibility for his con- 
duct. 


Man is capable of modifying his conduct in 
obedience to self-imposed moral standards. 
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4) Man alone has the power of making choice in 
the light of reflective thought. 


5) Man’s dignity lies in his power to direct his life 
by inward convictions rather than by outward 
compulsions. 


6) Man’s ability to choose and to hold to an ideal 
of conduct, is one of the most stupendous mar- 
vels in this material universe. 


7) Man can and does rise to the dignity of su- 
preme sacrifice. 


4 With what Processes is Religion Concerned ? 
1) Men’s thoughts about God or First Cause. 


(1) This involves man’s intellectual powers, 
(2) Cosmologies, mythologies, and theologies 
have grown out of man’s thoughts about 
God. 
2) Man’s feelings toward God or First Cause. 


(1) This involves man’s emotional nature. 


(2) The feelings of awe, reverence, humility 
and trust have grown out of man’s feel- 
ings toward God. 


3) Man’s conduct in relation to God or First 


Cause. 
(1) This involves man’s volitional powers or 
will. 


(2) The almost universal practices of prayer, 
worship and sacrifice have grown out of 
man’s conduct in relation to God. 
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Child Born Into the World is Equip- 


Every Normal Endowed with the 


ped with a Religious Nature and 

Capacity to Live a Religious Lite. 
1) It is the function of education to develop 

aright all desirable qualities in child nature. 


2) Religion is one of those desirable qualities. 


3) Therefore it is the function of education to 
develop aright the child’s religious qualities. 


Reference Reading 
Galloway: The Philosophy of Religion. 
Hocking: Human Nature and its Remaking. 
Streeter: Reality. 
Whitehead: Religion in the making. 
Wright: 4 Student’s Philosophy of Religion. 
Youtz: The Supremacy of the Spiritual. 


INSTINCTS 


I. Instincts DEFINED. 


] 


An instinct is a tendency to act in a certain definite 
way without previous training and without any cons- 
cious end in view. 


All tendencies to action which have for their primary 
end the good of the individual. (Kirkpatrick.) 


Instincts are connections or tendencies to connections 


which are unlearned. (Thorndike). 


The faculty of acting in such a way as to produce 
certain ends, and without previous education in the 
performance. ( James.) 


Instinct is a combination of congenital responses, un- 
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folding themselves serially under appropriate stimula- 
tion. (J. B. Watson, Behaviorist. ) 


ae CLASSIFICATION OF INSTINCTs. 


1 The Individualistic, Egoistic, or Self-Preservative 
Instincts. These instincts express themselves through 


the activites involved in the securing of food, avoiding 
danger, and fighting enemies. 


1) The feeding instinct: One of the first to func- 
tion in the life of the race, and one of the 
first to function in the life of the individual. 


2) The instinct of fear is one of nature’s most 
effective means for the preservation of the in- 


dividual. 


3) The fighting instinct does not fully function 
until the physical structure nears maturity. 


2 The Adaptive Instincts: So called because they tend 
to adapt the individual to his surroundings. 


1) Imitation: The five forms of imitation as 
classified by Kirkpatrick are as follows: 
(1) Reflex, (2) Spontaneous, (3) Dra- 
matic, (4) Voluntary, and (5)  Idealistic. 

2) Play: Through play the young of all species 
use the same powers and muscles they will be 
called upon to use when they grow up and 
must secure food, avoid danger, and fight 
enemies. 

3) Curiosity: Through the medium of curiosity, 


the child unconsciously builds up a mental bank- 
account upon which he will draw the rest of 


his life. 
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4) Repetition: It ts through the exercise of this 
power that the child learns the alphabet, multi- 
plication table, and builds up a marvelous vo- 
cabulary during the early years of life. 


3 Sex and Parental Instincts. These instincts function 
in the production and protection of offsprings. They 
form the basis of the social institutions connected 
with love and marriage, home and family. 


4 Social or Group Instincts. 


1) The child being endowed with a social nature, 
sustains a variety of relations to others consti- 
tuted like himself. 


2) Being social creatures we weep with the crowd 
and laugh with the crowd as we would never 
weep or laugh alone. 


5 Resultant or Miscellaneous Instincts. 
1) The collecting instinct. 
2) The constructing instinct. 
3) The esthetic instinct. 
4) The migratory instinct. 


5) The rhythmic instinct. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTINCTs. 


They naturally move in the direc 


tion of self-gratifica- 
tion. 


2 Most of the sins and te 


. mptations which befall men 
have their Origin in hum 


an instincts. 


Instincts 
ar ; . . om 
€ prime movers in all human activities : 
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OUTLINE oF RELIGIOUS PsyCHOLOGY 
they provide the driving power by which most of 
our mental activities are sustained. 


Through instincts the individual inherits the habits 
of the race. He takes them for his start and then 
modifies them through education. 


Instincts are crude and primitive, and are the com- 
mon property of all animal organisms. 


Instincts may be used or abused. If not developed a at 
the mght time, they tend to atrophy. 


Most habits have their beginnings in instinctive forms 
of behavior. 


Some instincts are transitory while others are delayed. 


Instincts can be made good servants, but if permitted _ 


to run their natural course, they are likely to become 
dangerous masters. 

They are not safe guides to conduct: we dare not 
follow where they lead. 

They are not sinful. Sin results from their improper 
gratification. 

Instincts should be developed into right habits before 
they weaken. 

Interest grows out of instincts, and as instincts de- 
velop or weaken, interests undergo a corresponding 
change. 

Instincts look to the future for their application, and 
to the past for their explanation. Their acts are dic- 
tated, not by plans for the future, but by pressure 


from the past. 
In the words of Mosso: “Instinct is the voice of past 
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yenerations reverberating like a distant echo in the 
99 
cells of our nervous systems. 


16 Education must direct, encourage, inhibit and control 
these original tendencies in the interest of individual 


and social well-being. 


Reference Reading 
Averill: Psychology for Normal Schools, 33—123. 
Betts: The Mind and Its Education, 210—241. (1923 ed.) 
Colvin and Bagley: Human Behavior, 126—164. 
Drever: Instincts in Man. (Entire book). 
Hobhouse: Mind in Evolution, 46—80. 
Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study, 47—271. 
McDougall: Outline of Psychology, 121—176. 
McDougall: Social Psychology, 19—120. 
Norsworthy and Whitley: Psychology of Childhood, 21—81. 
Parmelee: The Science of Human Behavior, 197—255. 
Thorndike: Educational Psychology, vol. I, 1—149. 
Tracy: The Psychology of Adolescence, 4+7—69. 
West: Education and Psychology, 192—246. 





ORIGINAL NATURE EXPRESSING ITSELF 


I. As CuHitp Nature Provipes LAWS FOR ITS own DE- 
VELOPMENT, THE NATURE OF THE PUPIL SHOULD 
DETERMINE THE NATURE OF THE ENTIRE Epuca- 


TIONAL Process BOTH AS TO MATERIALS AND 
METHObs. 


1 The Physical Basis of Human Behavior. 
1) The effects of the body on the mind. 
2) The effects of the mind on the body. 


3) The body is not a “ ‘house in which the soul 
resides” ; it is a garden in which the soul grows. 
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ing and recalling any fact or event in per- 


4) The physical is the one medium of communi- 
sonal experience. 


cation between the world without and the soul | 
within. (5) Imagination: The mind’s power to make 


oo ee, mental images independent of the physical 

5) The first requisite in life is to be a good animal. ' ° 
Not a sin to be an animal; but it is a sin to for- 

ever remain one. (6) 


Senses. 


Judgment: The assertion of an agreement 


ld i iologi disagreement between two ideas. 
6) A child is a biological creature born into a lar 


social order, and he naturally resists moral re- 
straints for the same reason the wild animal 


resists domestication. | —s _ 
2) The Function of Mind in Religion. 


7) Most of the sins of humanity have their origin | 
in man’s physical, biological, or animal nature. 


(7) Reasoning: Perceiving relations among 
judgments. 


ee 


(1) The tendency of thought to make progress 
8) To overcome this biological nature with its in religion. 
animal appetites and passions, with its burning 


(2) The so-called ‘Conflict between Science 


desire for self gratification—to subdue it and ! and Religion.” 
ise triumphant hat i ! : = 
er ae ei He nee | (3) The meaning and function of religious 
has dominion over us—is the greatest task the dpict 
home, the church, and the school will ever be | = 
called upon to perform. 1 (4) Dogmatic theology and speculative phil- 
2 The Mental Basis of Human Behavior. | ao 


1) Intellectual Development: Training the Mind > (5) The relation of knowledge to faith in re- 


to Know. ligion. 
(1) Mind: That which manifests itself in the | 3) Emotional Development: Training the Mind 
processes of knowing, feeling and willing. : to Feel. 
(2) Consciousness: The sum total of mental (1) Feeling as sensation and feeling as emo- 
states. tion. 
(3) Perception: The process of localizing sen- (2) ‘Classificatine of emotions 


sations and refering them to definite ob- = 
jects. a Egoistic: Relating to self. 
(4) Memory: The process of receiving, retain- 
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c The higher sentiments. c Some are neutral and should be di- 
a) Intellectual: Love of truth. rected. | 
b) €sthetic: Admiration of the beau- 4) Volitional Development: Training the Mind to 
tiful. Do. 
c) Moral: Reverence for duty. (1) The will expressing itself in such proces- 
; ses as choice, deliberation, resolution and 
d ‘The coarser emotions: Anger, antip- hanes 
athy, hatred, malevolence, and desire 
for revenge. | (2) The will’s power to control the emotions: 
= To hold a lower desire in check by a higher 
(3) Some characteristics of children’s feelings. ae 


a They are self-centered and crude. (3) ‘The will’s power to control thought: Sub- 


b They are stimulated by present objects stituting voluntary for involuntary atten- 
only. tion. 

c They are intense and violent while they (4) The place of the will in habit formation. 
last. 


a Psychologically, habit is a fixed dis- 
d They are of short duration. position to perform an action without 


the promptings of desire. 
(4) The emotional element in religion. PEEP 


» b Physiologically, habit is a modification 
a The part played by feeling in religious of the nerve structures involved. 
consciousness. : 
i, (5) The will and character formation. 
b The part feeling plays in the develop- i, 
ment of religion. a eg prey hee apc includes 
the cultivat 
c The feelings of fear, hope, faith, awe, mind. —ooe 


reverence, humility, and trust. 

° , . b Character is little more than a com- 
(5) Why the emotions should be cultivated. pletely fashioned will. 
a Some are desirable and should be en- (6) 


The will in religious development. 
couraged. 


a Religion and the activity of the will. A 


religion that does not express itself in 
acts tends to lose its vitality. 


b Some are undesirable and should be 
discouraged. 
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b Will in action intensifies feelings, 
Strengthens belief,and consolidates the 
personal life. 


¢ Worship, sacrifice and prayer as ex- 
pressions of the will. 


3 The Social Basis of Human Behavior. 
1) Social tendencies as original eedouneets 


(1) The “herding instinct” among lower ani- 


mals. 


(2) Social tendencies among human beings. 


a Rivalry: Tendency to compete, with 
corresponding emotions of emulation, 
envy and jealousy. 

b Gregarious: Tendency to congregate in 
groups, with corresponding emotions of 
sociability, homesickness and loneliness. 

c Cooperative: Tendency to cooperate 
with others, with corresponding emo- 
tions of remorse, loyalty and sense of 
duty. 

d_ Altruistic: Tendency to help others, 
with corresponding emotions of friend- 
liness, sympathy, pity and grief. 

e So-called “Mob psychology.” 


2) The five great social agencies of civilization. 


(1) The Home: Here the child stands in re- 


lation to father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. Obedience is the watchword. 


(2) The School: Here the pupil stands in re- 
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lation to teacher and other pupils. De- 
velopment is the watchword. 


(3) Vocation: Here man stands in relation to 
employer and fellow-workmen. Interde- 
pendence is the watchword. 

(4) The State: Here man stands in relation to 
fellow-citizens under the law. Justice is 
the watchword. 

(5) The Church: Here man stands in relation 
to God and his fellow-man. Righteous- 
ness is the watchword. 

3) Place of education and religion in social devel- 
opment. 

(1) Education is the sum total of all the in- 
flunces of life. A process that begins at 
birth and ends only at death. 

(2) The outstanding difference between civi- 
lized and uncivilized peoples is almost en- 
tirely a matter of education. 

(3) “The need of education arises from the 
fact that what is, is not what ought to be” 
(Thorndike). 

(4) Education should transfer control from 
outward compulsions to inward convic- 
tions: From the domination of the lower 
nature to the willing control of the higher. 

4 The Religious Basis of Human Behavior. 
(This phase of religious psychology has already been 
considered under the heading of “Spiritual Heredity” 
pages 6-9 inclusive. ) 


. Reference Reading 
1 Physical Basis of Human Behavior. 
Halleck: Education of the Central Nervous System.. 
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Ladd and Woodworth: Phystological Psychology. 
Parmelee: Science of Human Behavior. 
Tyler: Growth and Education. 
2 Mental Basis of Human Behavior. 
Betts: The Mind and its Education. 
Horne: Psychological Principles of Education. 
McDougal: Outline of Psychology. 
Thorndike: Educational Psychology, 3 vols. 
3 Social Basis of Human Behavior. 
Betts: Social Principles of Education. 
Coe: A Social Theory of Religious Education. 
Dewey: Democracy and Education. 
McDougal: Social Psychology. 
4 Religious Basis of Human Behavior. 
Galloway: Philosophy of Religion. 
Hocking: The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience. 
Paterson: The Nature of Religion. 
Pratt: The Religious Consciousness. 


II. Tue Cuitp Passes THROouGH Distinct PERIODS OF 
DEVELOPMENT. 


(Consequently educational materials and educational 
methods must be constantly varied to meet his 
changing needs and unfolding capacities. ) 


1 Stages of Development. 
1) Infancy: Characterized by growth. 
2) Childhood : Characterized by development. 
3) Puberty: Characterized by transformation. 


4) Adolesence: Characterized by a physical, intel- 
lectual, social and religious “new birth.” 
2 Ellen Lyman Cabot’s “Seven Ages of Childhood.” 
1) The dependent age. 
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2) 
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4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
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The dramatic age. 
The angular age. 
The paradoxical age. 
The age of the gang. 
The age of romance. 
The age of problems. 


3 Each age is largely an outgrowth of the preceding 
one, and is a preparation for the one to follow. 


4 These changes or periods of development are due to 
the fact that instincts and capacities appear in suc- 
cession as required. 


5 The fallacy of ‘Uniform Lesson Material’ for all 
grades in the Sunday School. 


Reference Reading 


Cabot: Seven Ages of Childhood. 

Kirkpatrick: The Individual in the Making. 
Norseworthy and Whitely: Psychology of Childhood. 
Oppenheim: The Development of the Child. 
Tracy:The Psychology of Adolescence. 

Tyler: Growth and Education. 

Waddle: Introduction to Child Psychology. 


TH. Art CHitpren oF THE SAME AGE AND STAGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT Possess NUMEROUS CHARACTERIS- 
TICS IN Common. 


1 Physical Characteristics. 


1) 


2) 





Weight: The average boy of six weighs 45 lbs. 
The girl of six is some lighter than the boy of 
the same age. 

Height: The height of the average boy of six 
is about 44 inches. The average girl of six is 
just a little under 44 inches. 
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Between the ages of six and eight the heart of 


the average child attains to 1-4 of its adult size 


while the body has attained to 2-3 of its adult 
height. 


The years between 9 and 12 are years of re- 


tarded growth, while those between 12 and 15 
are years of accelerated growth. 


Between the 12th, and 18th, years of life, 


Practically every organ in the human body 
undergoes more or less change. 


2 Mental Characteristics. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


During the early years of childhood memory 
is weak, due to inability to attend. 

With the young child the emotions are egois- 
tic and intense but of short duration. 


Imagination, imitation and curiosity, together 
with their accompanying activity, are the lead- 
ing mental characteristics of the Kindergarten 
age. 

A strong but rude sense of humor is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Junior age. 


Early adolescence is a time of more or less 
mental confusion in matters of religion and 
conduct. Coe calls it a period of “general 
mental fermentation.” 


3 Social Characteristics. 


1) 


2) 


The young child 1s inclined to be — 
showing little regards for the rights or opini 
of others. 

arac- 
“Sex-separation” is one of the marked ch 


teristics of the Junior period. 
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Rivalry and emulation are also outstanding 
characteristics of the Junior age. 

While the pre-adolescent period 1s pre-eminent- 
ly the “gang-age” period, early adolescence iS 
pre-eminently the “chum-age”’ period. 
Adolescence is tempered by a new sense of 
social dependency and by the desire to be recog- 
nized by others, and to help and be helped by 
others. 


4 Religious Characteristics. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


+) 


5) 


In addition to | 
Should be consulted : 
Galloway: 
Hickman: 
Pratt: Th 
Thouless: 


The very young child is neither good nor bad; 
he is only capable of becoming either. He is 
neither moral nor immoral; he is only a candi- 
date for morality. He is a neutral creature— 
a kind of verb “‘to be.” 

The religion that appeals to the child of the 
Primary age is the religion of action rather 
than the religion of creed or doctrine. 

The beginnings of skepticism and doubt in 
matters of religion are noticeable characteristics 
of the Junior age. 


Early adolescence is pre-eminently the age of 
religious awakening. 


Later adolescence is a time of much religious 
confusion and unrest. 


Reference Reading : 
ist indicated on page 21, the following 


Principles of Religious Development. 


Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. 
e Religious Consciousness, 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. 
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IV. Eacu Cuizp ts a Distinct INDIVIDUAL wiTtH NuM- 


EROUS CHARACTERISTICS PECULIAR TO HIMSELF AND 
DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER CHILDREN OF THE SAME 


~ AGE AND STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. 


] 


“They differ in temperament, in mental constitution, 
in sense and motor organism, in instincts and capac- 
ities, in the nature of previous experience, and in 
inborn and acquired interests.” (Thorndike). 


Physical differences: Above and below the average 
in height and weight. 


Mental differences: Quick, slow; accurate and in- 
accurate. 
Social differences: Social and anti-social. 


Environment and education versus heredity: Heredity 
endows; environment and education “call out’ and 
develop. 


Being different, the educational stimulus should not 
be expected to produce the same identical response in 
any two individuals. 
In educational ‘procedure uniform methods should 
not be expected to produce uniform results. 
The measurement of individual intelligence. 
1) Mental tests for delinquent children. 
2) Mental tests for defective children. 
3) Mental tests for precocious children. 
4) Mental tests as a basis for classification and 
grading. 
General tests as a basis for vocational guidance. 
1) Likes and dislikes for public school subjects. 
2) Indications of inherited tendencies and 
capacities. 
24 
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3) Physical and mental handicaps. 
4) Attitude toward responsibility. 
5) Certain contrasts: 

(1) Quick or slow. 

(2) Accurate or inaccurate. 

(3) Creative or imitative. 

(4) Hopeful or moody. 

(5) A leader or a follower. 


Reference Reading 
In addition to lists indicated on pages 21 and 23 con- 


sult one or more of the following: 


Bloomfield: The Vocational Guidance of Youth. 
Healy: The Individual Delinquent. 

Holmes: The Backward Child. 

Schoff: The Wayward Child. 


Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence. 


IS MAN GENETICALLY RELATED TO THE 


BRUTE CREATION? 


I. Tue Fact or Evo.uTion. 


1 


The fact of evolution is accepted by all; the real is- 
sue today is over cause and extent. 


2 Geology shows that in both plant and animal life 


Progression has been from lower to higher forms of 
life: From simple to complex. 


3 Nature of the evidence usually employed to show that 


evolution has occured and is still occuring. 


4 Certain important distinctions must be made: 


1) Between scientific facts and religious truths. 

2) Between scientific facts and scientific theories. 

3) Between the facts of evolution and the theories 
attempting to explain the facts. 
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4) Between Christianity as a religion and Chris- 
tlanity as a system of belief. 


5 Why the Church has opposed evolution. 


1) The belief that evolution was contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible. 


2) It has thought that evolution taught that man 
was a direct descendant of the monkey. 


3) Because most evolutionists have left God out 
of the process. 


(1) Thomson’s “What is Man” p. 32-34. 
(2) Gregory in Yale Review, Jan. 1924, 


p. 324. 

(3) Wiggam’s “New Decalogue of Science,” 
p. 257. 

(4) Osborn’s “Origin and Evolution of Life,’ 
p. 9, 10. 


2 The Geological Record. 

1) ‘There is no positive evidence that any form of 
organic life existed during the Archeozoic Era. 
(Cleland’s “Geology, Physical and Historical,” 
pi S92): 

2) Primitive invertebrates appeared during the 
Proterozoic Era. ‘The fossils for this period, 
however, are few and fragmentary: Crusta- 
ceans, worms and brachiopods. 

3) During the Paleozoic Era eight of the nine 
great phyla or divisions of the animal kingdom 
appeared suddenly upon the scene bearing no 
evidence that their progenitors had existed in 
some intermediate state. (See “Evolution in 


the Light of Modern Knowledge”, p. 99, and 
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Cleland’s ‘‘Geology, Physical and Historical’, 


p. 408f). | 
The Mesozoic Era is the age of earliest mam- 
mals, dinosaurs, reptiles and flowering plants. 


5) The Cenozoic Era is pre-eminently the age of 
mammals, and modern flowering plants. 
6) The Psychozoic Era or the Age of Man. 
3 Some Serious ‘“‘ Missing Links.” 
1) Between organic and inorganic. 
(1) No transition forms. 
(2) No indication of any tendency to cross. 


4) 


2) Between plant and animal forms. 

(1) No transition forms. | 

(2) Consciousness a distinguishing character- 
istic of animal life. Utterly lacking in 
the plant kingdom. 

3) Between vertebrate and invertebrate forms of 
life. | 

(1) No transition forms. 

(2) No indications that any such transitions 
will be made in the future. 

4) Between species. 

(1) Darwin declared in his day there was no 
change of one species into another on re- 
cord. 

(2) Bateson in our own day says what is some 
times called “new species” is simply new 
varieties of old species. 

Il. THe Major THEORIES OF EvoLuTION. 


1 — theory of “Use and Disuse” announced in 
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1) This theory compared with Darwin's “continu- 


1) Lamarck believed that bodily modifications in- 
ous variation” theory. 


duced by use or disuse were transmitted from 
parent to offspring. 
2) The DeVresian theory is one that seems to 


2) Theory quite largely discredited by observation. have the approval of the largest number of 


3) —Ia by Weismann’s “Germ biologist today. 

y. 

: 3) However, Prof. Vernon Kellogg and other 
biologists of note, feel that this theory is not 


4) Modern attempts to revive the old Lamarckian 
sufficient to explain the fact of evolution. 


theory of use and disuse. | 


(1) Prof. G f th ‘worst . 
uyer of the University of Wiscon- Ill. Has Man Evorvep From Pre-HuMAN oR SIMIAN 
P ANCESTORS? 
(2) The experiments of the Russian physiolo- =—s —_ ; 
gist, Pawlow. 1 The Anatom gument based on Similarity of 
2 Darwin’s theory of “Natural Selection” and — 
the - 
Survival of the Fittest’? announced in 1859. u es eee _ “ 
1 ° . = ? 
) hdiedint ive ams bares but not sufficient to ox,, the horse, and the ape. 
ution. 
2) May account for quantitative but not qualita- 2) Some marks of anatomical disaerlarity. 
tive changes. (1) Man’s arm shorter than that of the ape, 
3) Prof. Bateson of Cambridge, Morgan of Col- while the leg of the ape is shorter than 
umbia, Scott of Edinburg, Coulter of Chicago, that of man. Paleontology so far has re- 
vealed no intermediate forms. 


Osborn of the American Museum of Natural 
History, along with many other biologists of . 
note, hold that the theory of N atural Selection 


is untenable. 


3 The Mendelian Laws of Combination, announced in 


(2) Man’s hands and feet quite different from 
those of the ape, and yet no intermediate 
grades have been found. 

(3) Man has a brain capacity of about 1500 

1866. cubic centimeters, while the ape has only 

1) An attempt to explain the results of heredity on about 600 c.c. Here again no intergrades 

have been found. 


a purely statistical basis. : 
The Embryological Argument based on Similarity of 


2) Confined to sex endowed animals and plants. os 
3) May account for yarities but not species. es 
4 The DeVresian theory of Mutation. ) Identification may be difficult, but microscope 
reveals differences in the very earliest stages. 
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An embryo is specific from the beginning: It- 
self and not another. 

Von Baer’s “Recapitulation Hypothesis” and 
Heckel’s “Biogenetic Law.” 


3 The Physiological Argument based on Similarity of 
blood. 


1) 


( 


( 


Nature of the evidence in support of this argu- 

ment. 

1) See article “Blood Relationships’ in the 
March 1927 number of the Forum Maga- 


zine. 
2) Evidence is uncertain and far from con- 


vincing. 


2) The blood of the goat more nearly resembles 


3) 


that of man than does the blood of any other 


animal. 
Tests made by Dr. George H. F. Nuttall of 
of the University of Cambridge twenty-five 


years ago. 


4 The Geological Argument based on Ancient Human 
Remains. 


1) 


2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 


The Java Man or Pithecanthropus found in 
Java by Dr. Eugene Dubois in 1891 and re- 
ported in 1894. 

The Heidelberg Man discovered by two work- 
men in a gravel pit near Heidelberg, Germany, 
in 1907. 

The Piltdown Man found in Sussex, England 
in 1911. 
The Rhodesian Man found in South Africa in 


1921. 
Men of the Neanderthal race. 
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6) Cro-Magnon man. 
7) Modern man. 


The evidence for that particular phase of evolution 
which holds to the position that man is genetically related - 
the primates is not yet sufficient to transfer it from the _ 
of speculative theory into that of clearly established scientl ic 
fact. This conclusion is based, not on religious, theological or 
Biblical considerations, but on evidence of a purely historical 


and scientific nature. 
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